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greater results. As was said of the moving power in another 
case, so will it yet be said in this great interest of science and 
humanity, — " Labor omnia vicit improbus." 



Art. III. — 1. A Chronological History of New England, in 
the Form of Annals, etc. By Thomas Prince, M. A. Bos- 
ton, N. E. Printed by Kneeland and Green for S. Gerrish. 
1736. 

2. Catalogue of the Library of Rev. Thomas Prince, pre- 
sented to the Old South Church and Society. Boston. 
1847. 

3. Proposals of the Prince Publication Society. Boston. 
1859. 

One of the most disinterested pleasures enjoyed by the stu- 
dent of history is the almost personal acquaintance he forms 
with those celebrities of a former day who are to the multi- 
tude but shadowy names. A more selfish but a more bene- 
ficial result of his study is seen when he is enabled to gain 
the attention of a public desirous only of entertainment, and, 
by interesting it, to impress upon its memory the distinct idea 
which has been depicted gradually upon his mind. If his own 
image be clear and well-proportioned, whether it be true or 
false, he will communicate an impression as fresh and interest- 
ing as the critic's analysis of the last new author. The public 
will be zealous to atone for the neglect which has so long at- 
tended the subject, will eagerly adopt the judgment of the 
writer, and permit it to stand as the award of History, until 
some other ardent advocate arises to repeat the process, and to 
intensify or contradict the prevalent opinion. 

This revival of a defunct reputation is constantly occurring, 
and it may be one of the necessary results attendant on the 
easy publication of so many works. We can hardly point to 
an English author of note whose reputation has not thus 
waned and been rekindled. In this country, the space cov- 
ered by our record is so limited, that but few instances can as 
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yet be enumerated. Already, however, we find the names of 
Winthrop, Bradford, Morton, and the Mathers made familiar 
to our ears ; their actions scrutinized, their intentions dis- 
cussed, their productions reprinted and analyzed. The history 
of the first half-century of our colonial existence will soon be 
better comprehended than that of the fifty years which wit- 
nessed our birth and growth as a nation. To future genera- 
tions, freer from contemporary prejudices, we must leave the 
task of tracing the clear course of comparatively recent 
events ; to us belong the duty and the pleasure of investi- 
gating that earlier portion of our history which, we are wont 
to believe, was an essential prelude to the great scene to be 
enacted. 

We shall attempt, in this article, to describe the life and 
character of a man whose name has become endeared to us 
for far different reasons from those which called forth the 
admiration and esteem of our forefathers a century ago. In 
Thomas Prince they saw the devoted pastor, the sympathizing 
friend, the eloquent and loyal advocate of the claims of Church 
and King. We recognize in him to-day the patient gleaner of 
those particles of history, upon whose collective authority rest 
the claims of the Pilgrim Puritans to our thanks and venera- 
tion. The recent occurrence of the centennial anniversary of 
his death, renders the present a fit time to present some faint 
portrayal of him, as a memento and an incitement to abler 
hands to continue and perfect the work. If in doing this we 
descend into details apparently trivial, let us say, in Prince's 
own words : — 

" Some may think me rather too critical, others that I relate some 
circumstances too minute. As to the first, I think a Writer of Facts 
cannot be too critical : It is Exactness I aim at, and would not have 

the least mistake, if possible, pass to the World As to the 

Second, those Things which are too minute with Some, are not so with 

Others And there's none who attentively reads a History, either 

ancient or modern, but in a great many Cases, wishes the Writer had 
mentioned some minute Circumstances, that were then commonly 
known, and thought too needless or small to be noted." 

Thomas Prince was born at Sandwich, Massachusetts, May 
15, 1687, and was the son of Samuel Prince by his second 
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wife, Mercy, daughter of Governor Samuel Hinckley. His 
father, the son of John Prince of Watertown and Hingham, 
and grandson of the Reverend John Prince, Rector of Bast 
Sheffbrd, in Berkshire, England, had been a sailor and then a 
trader, and by a previous wife had already a family. We can 
well imagine, however, that this first-born child of his young 
wife was a most welcome addition to his household circle, and 
as his property increased with the growing demands upon it, 
our future divine was well placed at his entrance into life. 
His father was, he tells us, religious from his youth, much es- 
teemed for his abilities and gifts, and especially for his powers 
of argument ; while his zealous love for the principles and 
liberties of New England, no doubt, led him early to instil into 
the mind of his son those principles of piety and that respect 
for the freedom of conscience so conspicuous in his subsequent 
life. 

Under the judicious firmness of such a father's rule, the 
boyhood of Prince was spent ; and, with Morton's " Memorial " 
for a reading-book, we cannot wonder that he soon acquired a 
desire to enter the ministry, and an unconquerable reverence 
for the character of the first colonists of this country. This 
same reading-book was destined to produce a noble fruit, and 
we should be thankful for the system of education which 
placed it in his hands. We see him, then, a quiet, good- 
natured, and even-tempered child, growing up under careful 
admonitions, seeking his only excitement in the tales of the 
dangers encountered by the Pilgrims, which must have been 
so often repeated by his grandfather's fireside, and uncon- 
sciously acquiring the information he afterward so well em- 
ployed. 

In 1703 he entered Harvard College, over which Samuel 
Willard then presided, and as Sewall says, there " he made a 
laudable Proficiency in the study of the liberal Arts ; and that 
which set a Crown upon all, was, that he feared God, from his 
Youth, and early appeared a Lover of pure Religion, as well 
as good Literature. I apprehend, I may truly say, that from 
his Youth, and in riper Age, as an Overseer of the College, he 
was a Blessing and Ornament to that Seminary of Learning." 

We lose sight of him for the two years after his graduation, 
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during which time he doubtless devoted himself to theological 
studies, and sustained the character which Increase Mather 
gives of him, that "when he was a young student at the 
College, he was a praying student." After this time we are 
enabled to trace his course from his Journals, now in the pos- 
session of Rev. Chandler Bobbins, to whose kindness our 
readers are indebted for the curious and interesting extracts 
which follow. 

It was on the 29th of March, 1709, that Prince went from 
Scarlet's Wharf in Boston to the Thomas and Elizabeth, a ves- 
sel of 450 tons, then riding near Hull. She carried twenty- 
four guns, and mustered forty seamen, under the command of 
Henry Sherburne. Mr. Martin Bailey was her surgeon, and 
Mr. Eben Mountford was a passenger ; while in her compan- 
ion, the Dolphin, of 250 tons, with sixteen guns and twenty 
men, were Nathaniel Green, the commander, and " our good 
friend, Mr. John Russell, surgeon." The fleet sailed at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and consisted of eight ships, two 
brigantines, and two sloops, all under convoy of the ship 
America, of twenty-four guns, William Bowditch command- 
ing, Mr. John Gove, chaplain, and William Russell, surgeon. 
The tedium of the voyage Prince alleviated by keeping a most 
exact " log," by noting down the epigrams which his friend 
Russell recited, by drawing up rules for the good government 
of the ship, wherein sleeping on the watch and avoiding the 
religious services were punished alike, and by assigning the 
posts to be occupied by each man in case of an attack by pri- 
vateers. Fortunately this latter danger was avoided, and, after 
a voyage of twenty days, he arrived at Barbados on the 21st 
of April. 

Here he stayed until nearly five months had elapsed, going 
on shore frequently, preaching several times, and always seek- 
ing matter to be treasured up in his Diary. Thus he carefully 
draws off the plan of Queen Anne's Port at Carlisle Bay ; 
records the burial of "Joseph Smith, formerly of Watertown, 
N. E. " ; — the taking of his cousin Joseph Prince's sloop at 
St. Vincent's, and her recapture; — the departure of Dr. 
Bailey, whom Dr. Charles Walker succeeds. He also keeps a 
perfect " marine journal " of ships arriving and departing. 
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Yet with all this activity and business enterprise, so palpa- 
ble at the rich " sugar island," our journalist saw sights which 
were calculated to disquiet him. In his own words : — 

" June 12, 1 went on shore, and saw the most affecting spectacle in 
the world. 'T is computed that in this Island, to no more than 8000 
whites, there are no less than four-score thousand negroes ; all absolute 
slaves, till kind Death wrests them out of the hands of their Tyrannick 
masters. But alas ! these miserables are entirely restrained from Re- 
flecting on themselves, and Thinking on a Future State. They know 
no Interest but theirs that own them, and Ingross all their Strength 
and Labour, — and their Time also, except what the Supream Gov- 
ernour has mercifully Reserved for themselves. Then they are at 
Liberty to enjoy their own Thoughts, and to Regale themselves in the 
mean Pleasures of a Brutal appetite ; and which scarce reach any 
farther than a Drowsie joy for the Transitory Intermission of their 
Slavery. 

" Then it is, they endeavour to Droun or Forget their burthensom 
cares, by the most Frantick amusements they can Imagine. But their 
spirits are so abject and Feeble, and their minds so effectually Debased, 
that they can neither see, think of, nor Realize any Refined Delight, 
but charm or rather dose themselves with the most Prodigious expres- 
sions of a confused Folly, as can scarce lay claims to the grossest of 
Pleasures. Their Rendezvous was at the Place of their Burial, their 
entrance into another world, which they have such a faint Prospect of, 
as they are Loath to lose their miserable Life, till rendered by the 
Barbarianism of Christians almost Intollerable, and then they will run 
the Risque of a Future Reckoning, and in the meanwhile Think it 
impossible that the Almighty should be severer to them than Mortals.'' 

On the 4th of September, 1709, in company with a fleet 
of some fifty vessels, the Thomas and Elizabeth sailed for 
London. This voyage was hardly more diversified by stirring 
incidents than the preceding, and the else blank space in his 
journal is well dotted with epigrams and loyal songs, giving 
evidence at once on the part of the transcriber of a good per- 
ception of the ludicrous, and a partial yielding of the restraints 
of Puritan education. After reaching the coast of England, 
the journal notes the various reports furnished by the boatmen, 
and the escape of the sailors from impressment ; and on the 
17th of November, 1709, he " arrived at the happy port, and 
has the joyful satisfaction of seeing himself in the greatest and 
most flourishing city of the universe." 
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From this date to January 22, 1710, he seems to have de- 
voted himself to an eager examination of the manifold strange 
and interesting objects everywhere spread around him. With 
all his sight-seeing, he found time to hear the most famous 
divines of the day, preached himself at Eltham and at the 
Glovers' Hall, and visited his cousins Buckle, and Hackshaw. 
He was then unfortunately attacked by the small-pox, and 
suffered for a weary month in his room. As soon as he had 
well recovered, he rejoined his vessel, and his journal records 
his feelings at leaving the city he had so gladly entered. Not- 
withstanding the innumerable blessings enjoyed by the nation, 
and the vastness of its riches, learning, and renown, he finds 
its glories all sullied by the fierceness of factions, and the 
unhappy dissensions of the Church. 

On the 17th of March, 1710, the vessel sailed from Graves- 
end for Madeira. The reason of Prince's devoting so much 
space to copies of the political squibs of the day may perhaps 
be found in the following note, entered in the record of this 
voyage. 

" As I observed the Humours of the several Parties in England, 
upon my Departure, by their little Poetical efforts ; I might also ob- 
serve the Peculiar Spite which the Tories have expressed against the 
present ministry, in the following satyrical Thanksgiving. 

' In sounds of Joy your tunefall voices raise, 
And Teach the People whom to thank and praise. 
Thank humble Sarah's Providential Keign, 
For Peace and Plenty both of Corn and Grain. 
Thanks to Volpone, for your unbought Union : 
Thank Bishops for occasional communion : 
Thank Stock-jobbers for your Thriving Trade : 
Once more, thank Volpy that your debts are paid. 
Thank Marlborough's zeal that scorned the proffered Treaty : 
But thank Eugene, the Frenchmen did not beat ye : 
Thank your own selves that you are taxed and shamed, 
And sing Te Deum, when the three are damned.' " 

On the 27th of April, 1710, they anchored in the road of 
Funchal, and our annalist embellishes his book with a pen-and- 
ink " Prospect of Medeiras," and a map of the island. Here 
he stayed but six days, yet there was time for a grievous back- 
sliding on the part of " Mr. Eamsden's maid," who renounced 
her baptism and was received into the Romish Church. 
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On the 3d of May, well loaded with wines, the vessel 
started for Barbados. On the 9th, the Tropic of Cancer was 
passed, and, those of the passengers who had never " cut " it 
being called on to pay each a bottle of wine, one refused ; and 
" by the Prevalence of a marine cnstom, was ducked three 
times from the main-yard arm," — a most note-worthy testi- 
monial to the antiquity and respectability of this custom. The 
voyage was not without incidents to call forth a few moral re- 
flections from our young divine. A school of flying-fish falling 
a prey to bonitos caused him to moralize upon man, " who, 
protected by the barriers of fortune, concludes himself beyond 
the reach of a sudden fate ; at once, a Pursuing misery, raven- 
ous and eager, breaks through the imaginary bounds of his 
power, and swallows him and his hopes in a moment." 

On the 27th of May, 1710, the voyage happily terminated 
by their arrival at Barbados. Here his time passed easily, — 
visits on shore and letters from home combining, we might 
well imagine, to make the sojourn a pleasant one. Yet such 
was not the case, for we find him writing to his friend, Ebene- 
zer Thayer, at Boston : " I am impatient of tarrying here, if 
it were possible for me to be impatient What a perplex- 
ing thing may you imagine it to be that I am obliged to hear 
so much horrible Prophaneness and see so many brutal Im- 
moralities, and yet not in a capacity so much as to Rebuke 
them." He bewails his position as, being desirous to convince 
others that " the practice of religion is not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of the true pleasures of life," he is in danger of 
going too far, and " extending his compliance beyond the in- 
violable bounds of Christianity." The same reflections are to 
be found in his letters to his parents, and we can well un- 
derstand the feelings with which a young man just released 
from the severity of a Puritan education would view the free 
indulgence of others in pleasures against which he had been 
zealously warned, while his devout striving to maintain a 
proper course of life would expose him to much good-natured 
raillery. Unwilling to offend those to whom these pleasures 
were almost a necessity, anxious to preserve his own course 
intact, unable to censure or quietly to avoid the round of dissi- 
pation, he must have dearly paid for a transient indulgence by 
bitter repentance in the retirement of his chamber. 
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No long delay was to be made at the sugar island ; for the 
Thomas and Elizabeth again started on the 3d of August, with 
a full cargo of sugar, and ten passengers, in company with a 
fleet of some forty sail. Another quiet and fortunate passage 
favored him, and on the 17th of October, 1710, he again landed 
in London. 

Again he feels impelled to express a regret at the unhappy 
political dissensions which overshadowed the many advantages 
that had been obtained by the mother-country in peace and 
war. 

He proceeded to take lodgings, and renew his explorations 
among the novelties of the capital. The Lord Mayor's show, 
and the Lectures at Gresham College, upon law, medicine, and 
theology, engaged his attention in rapid succession, while his 
record of his listening to the famous London divines is diver- 
sified by items proving his taste for the less puritanical recre- 
ation of the theatre. He duly notes, that from his cousin 
Francis Prince he received the arms of his family, and two 
years afterward he had them formally verified and entered at 
the Herald's College. 

The new year, 1711, found him " sick of the measles," and 
hardly was he convalescent, when he heard the sorrowful 
news of the burning of his ship at Deptford, which was caused 
by the neglect of the boatswain, during a drunken frolic. 
" Thus ended," he writes, " the Thomas and Elizabeth, that 
began to vie for Fame and Renown, with all the ships built in 
N. E. or that have Traded to the West Indies." 

With the 30th of January this volume closes, and from that 
date we are without any important records, though from his 
letter-book we can trace his movements with sufficient accu- 
racy. In February he was at Yarmouth, in July at Norwich, 
and in September at London. During the year 1712, and 
until August in 1713, he was at Coombs, in Suffolk, and, ex- 
cept a short trip to London or Norwich, he stayed at this latter 
place until June, 1714, when he visited Rotterdam. Here he 
remained a month, and then, returning to his friends, sojourned 
for two years, until August, 1716, at Coombs. He appears to 
have been rather restless during the next nine months, no 
doubt being employed in preparations to return to New Eng- 

vol. xci. — no. 189. 31 
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land ; and in this time he visited Bristol, London, and 
Denton. 

During his sojourn in England he kept up a friendly cor- 
respondence "with his cousins Katharine and Francis Prince, 
and cousins Hackshaw and J. Buckle, all of whom resided at 
London, and were probably descended from his grand-uncle 
Francis Prince, a merchant of that city. He seems also to 
have cherished an unceasing attachment for his Boston friends 
and his widely-spread relatives, to whom he frequently wrote. 

We are still unable to state the causes which had led him 
to settle at Coombs, but we learn from the funeral sermon 
pronounced on him by his colleague, Joseph Sewall, that the 
" Flock to whom he ministered, manifested their earnest De- 
sire of his Continuance and Settlement with them ; but no 
Importunity could overcome his longing Desire after his native 
Country, and Father's House. Accordingly, after a remark- 
able Interposition of Providence, by which he escaped that 
terrible storm in 1716, when a dear and pious Friend, Mr. 
David Jeffries, with whom he had agreed to take passage, but 
was prevented by Sickness and other Incidents, perished, with 
many others," — he embarked from London, May 15, 1717, 
in the brigantine Martha and Hannah, of ninety tons. With 
him were Stephen Barford and William Argent, from Cam- 
bridgeshire, James Southgate, his wife, and three daughters, 
Richard Southgate, his wife, two sons, and three daughters, 
Dorcas and Margaret Southgate, Rebecca Harvey, Samuel 
Denny, and Deborah Denny, besides four steerage passen- 
gers and twelve men-servants. The Southgates and Dennys 
seem to have been peculiarly attached to Prince, and in fact 
Sewall states that they were influenced to remove to this coun- 
try by a desire to remain under his ministry. 

The log-book of this voyage is more copious than the pre- 
vious ones, and the relation of the different storms, fogs, and 
calms, especially when the vessel was near Newfoundland, 
may yet prove of service to those who investigate the laws of 
currents and storms. 

Their company was called upon to surrender one of its 
number. On the 10th of June, Elizabeth, daughter of James 
and Mary Southgate, a child about eight years old, died, and 
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was buried on the 12th. Prince describes her as a most 
charming, quiet, modest, and pious child, and we can well 
sympathize with the gloom which must have rested upon the 
little band of emigrants. However, this most untoward event 
was no precursor of other evil ; for, after a prosperous voyage, 
they came in sight of Cape Cod on the 20th of July, and on 
the 21st cast anchor at Castle Island. The welcome that 
awaited him can best be described in his own words : — 

"About 12, there came two young Gentlemen in a Boat from Boston, 
To Inquire after me, & to Let me know that my Dear Parents were 
alive, had been a long while waiting for me at Boston ; but Disap- 
pointed, they went to Dorchester yesterday, on their Return Home to 
Rochester. Upon my Desire, They sailed over to Dorchester Farms, 
Found out my Parents, Informed them of my coming over to meet 
them to-morrow, and Returned in the evening to Boston. 

" After a very civil entertainment, about 1£ the Captain sent his 
Pinnace to carry me up. I landed at the long wharf, about £ of an 
Hour after the meeting Began : and by that means escaped the crowds 
of People that came down on the wharf at noon-time to see me. For 
they tell me, there were above 500 came down, Inquiring after me. 
But now, the streets being clear, I silently went up to the old South- 
meeting ; and none there knew me but Mr. Sewall, then in the pulpit, 
Mr. Severs Praying and Preaching at that Time with them. 

Deo ter optima maximo soli, Innumerce ac perpetuce Laudes. 

After the exercise ended, I made haste into the Porch, on Purpose to 
avoid Mr. Sewall's Taking notice of me in Publick, & There meeting 
with my Landlord Southgate, he showed me Brother Moses, whom else 
I could not have known, and Turning the corner, cousin Joseph Prince 
overtook us, and carryed us two Home with Him : From thence we 
went to Cousin Hannover's, & Then to Cousin Boring's where I took 
up my Lodgings." 

Soon after this date, we find him returning public thanks in 
a sermon which was printed, entitled " A Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon Deliver'd at the Lecture in Boston, N. B. on Thursday, 
September 5, 1717. Upon Occasion of the Author's safe Ar- 
rival thro' many great Hazards and Deliverances, Especially 
on the Seas, in above Eight Years Absence from his Dear and 
Native Country." The Preface, by Increase Mather, contains 
several interesting passages, which we copy : — 
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" It was well done of him upon his safe Arrival here, to give God 
the glory of this Remarkable Salvation, and to do it in the hearing of 
a Multitudinous Auditory, many belonging to the Adjacent Towns 

being present at the Lecture when this Sermon was preached I 

cannot but rejoice to see that the Author Preacheth Christ Many 

late Preachers have little or nothing of Christ in any of their Sermons 
(shall I call them) or Harangues The worthy Author of the Ex- 
cellent Sermon which is Emitted herewith, had his Birth and Education 
in New-England. It is no dishonour to the Country that there have 
been such Natives in it." 

We have now arrived at the happiest portion of his life. 
The report of his talents, attainments, and amiable character 
had reached his native land in advance of his arrival. " Sev- 
eral Churches of Christ," says Sewall, " sought him, as a 
precious Gift of our ascended Saviour." He accepted the call 
given him by the South Church (a name still dear to every 
citizen of Boston, and which has become indissolubly con- 
nected with his own), and was ordained as the colleague of 
Dr. Joseph Sewall, succeeding to the place left vacant by the 
death of Ebenezer Pemberton. He was ordained October 1, 
1718, and his sermon " preached on that Solemnity " gained 
him at once a most enviable renown. From the Introduction 
to it we venture to extract the following passages : — 

" The sudden Invitation of so desirable and considerable a Church & 
Toun as Hingham, within Eight & Forty Hours of my landing & their 
Call in a little Time after, together with Yours at the same Conjunc- 
tion — must needs astonish my mind I had denyed the Solicitations 

of Two in England before, of Battesford and Coombs in Suffolk, and 
afterwards of a larger Society, that alternately meets at Winden and 
Clavering on the Borders of Cambridgeshire and Essex." 

The church of Bristol had also called him unanimously ; 
and he was probably regarded as the most promising young 
preacher in the country. 

On the 30th of October, 1719, he married Deborah Denny, 
who was then about twenty-one years old, and some ten years 
his junior. We have already seen that she was one of those 
who came over with him from Coombs, and the long-continued 
intimacy between them had at last found its legitimate and 
happy result. The offspring of this marriage were Thomas, 
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Deborah, Mercy, Sarah, and Grace, who all died childless, 
and, excepting Sarah, unmarried. We shall not dwell on the 
character of these children at present, but pass to a consid- 
eration of the literary labors of Prince. 

For ten years his pen seems to have been comparatively idle, 
or rather he produced but few works for the press. In 1721 
were published his Sermon at the Artillery Election, and a 
Thursday Evening Lecture ; and in 1725 he prepared a Pref- 
ace for Willard's Body of Divinity. In 1727 he published a 
Sermon on the Death of two Young Men, a Sermon on the 
Death of King George I., before the House of Representatives, 
at whose request it was printed, a Past and a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, two Discourses on the Earthquake, and several Lives 
in Mayhew's Indian Converts. In 1728 he published a Ser- 
mon at the Public Lecture, on the arrival of Governor Burnet, 
a Funeral Sermon on the Death of his Father, and one on the 
Death of Cotton Mather. He was thus called to lament the 
departure of his father, Samuel Prince, who died July 3, and 
of his brother Enoch, who died August 31, as well as the loss 
of a friend in Dr. Mather, whose " particular intimacy," he 
says, he " always must account as one of the richest Blessings 
of all his Life." 

It is interesting to consider how much of the peculiar repu- 
tation which Prince enjoys as the Annalist of New England 
is due to efforts stimulated by the example of that strangely 
undervalued man, Cotton Mather. He himself says in his 
funeral sermon: — 

" And I can't but reflect with the deepest Regret on the precious Ad- 
vantages I have carelessly lost, thro' a fond Expectation of his continu- 
ing longer. Especially when there was lodg'd in his Mind a great 
Treasure of secret and curious History, both of New England and 
Old, from the beginning of the Reign of King Charles I. to this 
Day ; which He had strangely gotten from the ancient Fathers of the 
Plantations who were living in his Younger times, from our successive 
Agents and other Intelligent Persons who have come over hither for 
this Fifty years, and from his vast Correspondence both at Home and 
Abroad. But is now irrevocably vanished with Him." 

Though we know that Prince had early acquired a taste for 
antiquarian pursuits, and had employed his leisure in England 
31* 
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in collecting works relative to our early history, we can well 
understand that the constant interchange of information and 
speculation with his much loved friend would strengthen 
every wish or plan he had devised to do something toward 
the preservation of our history. When we recollect that this 
year, 1728, witnessed the issue of the Circular whose after- 
fruit was the New England Chronology, and that he issued it 
because solicited by many for a considerable time, is it too 
lofty a flight of fancy to imagine that Mather, then about to 
depart, full of years, was the prompter to the undertaking ? 
There is something peculiarly agreeable to us in the idea that 
the man who had so long and zealously labored to preserve 
the records of the little band of exiles for conscience' sake 
should have found in his last days, when his hands waxed 
weak, a cordial assistant who should sit, as Prince says the 
ministers were wont to, " at his feet, as children ; his Speech 
dropped upon us, and we waited for Him as for the Rain, as 
the thirsty Earth for the Rain of Heaven." If the many thus 
waited for his advice on religious matters, why may we not 
fancy that one already fired with a love for the good cause 
sought instruction on the difficult and almost unrecorded 
points of our early history ? For our own part, we are unwill- 
ing to disbelieve the reality of so pleasing a picture, and we 
shall continue to cherish an idea of the young pastor's study, 
lined with shelves full of sound divinity, every corner crammed 
with the histories of Hubbard, Mather, Dudley, Johnson, Neal, 
and a host of others, while by the table whereon lie those pre- 
cious manuscripts to whose preservation he so much contrib- 
uted, sit Prince and Mather. We can fancy the elder divine's 
animation as the past becomes revivified, while he ponders on 
the answers necessary to satisfy the curiosity of his young 
friend, and he commences a recital of dangers to the Church, 
from schisms, indifference, and, worst of all, the active and 
personal interference of Satan ; the many perils by sea and 
land through which our ancestors had passed in the early colo- 
nial days ; the dreadful news of Colonel Kirke's appointment to 
the governorship, and the happy tidings of the Glorious Revo- 
lution ; and then the details of the different family matters, — 
how this worthy man had left a successor wofully departing 
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from his father's footsteps, while many a name had entirely 
disappeared, — and then, with an allowable flattery, he softens 
his sweeping strictures on the degeneracy of the rising gener- 
ation by an encomium on his friend's taste for these old mat- 
ters, and acquaintance with them, and exhorts him to continue 
and complete his laborious, but pious task. 

This same year, in October, Prince advertised his library as 
for sale ; but we cannot help thinking that this was merely in 
a fit of despondency and distrust of his powers, as he was so 
soon engaged in labors which required all the documentary 
aid he could acquire. 

In 1729 his only work, which we have encountered, was his 
Preface to Samuel Mather's Life of his Father, Cotton Mather. 
In 1730 he published a Funeral Sermon upon the Hon. Sam- 
uel Sewall, the father of his colleague, and a Sermon at 
Cambridge at the Annual Election, as well as a Preface to 
Daniel Parker's " Persuasive." In 1731 he wrote a Preface 
to Capt. Roger Clap's Memoirs ; and in 1732 four of his Ser- 
mons were printed ; namely, a Sermon before the North 
Church Society, who were about electing a successor to their 
late pastor, Cotton Mather ; a Funeral Sermon on Hon. Daniel 
Oliver ; one on his son, Daniel Oliver, Jr. ; and one entitled 
the " Dying Prayer of Christ." In 1733 his Sermon at the 
ordination of three missionaries was also printed. 

"We are thus particular in mentioning the titles of these 
works, because we are too apt to think of Prince only as an 
historian, entirely forgetting the fact that he was one of the 
most popular preachers of his day, occupied with the cares of 
his flock during much of the time, liable at any moment to be 
called from his quiet study to soothe the parting soul or com- 
fort the mourner, — and thus to ignore facts which make us 
on consideration wonder at the results he achieved. We must 
also remember, that when the fame of a successful author 
waited on each successive pamphlet he issued, he deserves the 
greatest praise for so steadily pursuing the studies for which 
we praise him, but which in his day were regarded with in- 
difference, perhaps condemned as deviations from his course 
as a pious pastor. 

In 1734 we find him taking a vacation, and going on an ex- 
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cursion to the eastern part of Maine, in the Scarborough, 
in company with Governor Belcher, Secretary Josiah Willard, 
and Colonel Edward Winslow. They sailed on Monday, the 
15th of July, having for the purpose of their journey a desire 
" to take a further view of that spacious country, and to have 
an interview with some of the Indian Tribes, to continue and 
strengthen their friendship with us." We have had the pleas- 
ure of reading Prince's journal of this excursion, and have 
no doubt that he wrote the report of the voyage which was 
published in the "Weekly Journal, soon after his return. This 
record is of course entirely of a general nature ; but it pro- 
nounces that to be the " most agreeable Part of the Massachu- 
setts Province, both for Scituation, Fishery, Lumber Trade 
and Culture, and to be highly worthy of the Publick care." 

In 1735 his only known publication was a Sermon on the 
Death of Mrs. Oliver ; and in 1736 he delivered a Sermon on 
the Death of Mary, wife of Governor Belcher, and wrote the 
Introduction and Notes to Mason's History of the Pequot 
War. 

But the most important event of 1735, in this connection, 
was the issue of the first volume of the Chronological His- 
tory of New England. As this is the work upon which the 
fame of our author principally depends, we shall venture to 
sketch its rise and progress somewhat in detail. He tells us 
in the first sentence of his Preface : " Next to the sacred 
History, and that of the Reformation, I was from my early 
Youth instructed in the History of this Country." He eagerly 
perused the works of Hubbard, Morton, Dudley, Increase 
Mather, Mayhew, and Cotton Mather, and, incited by reading 
an account of the Cottonian Library, commenced while in 
college " to lay hold on every Book, Pamphlet, or Paper, both 
in Print and Manuscript, which was written by Persons who 
lived here, or that had any Tendency to enlighten our His- 
tory." In England he acquired many more authorities, and 
found everywhere the want of a regular history of the country 
complained of. Having returned and become settled here in 
the ministry, he found his materials rapidly accumulating, 
until he had more numerous sources of information than his 
other occupations would allow him to examine ; and his chief 
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ambition was to collect materials for another to use. Yet when 
Neal's History of New England was published, in 1720, he per- 
ceived that something more was requisite in writing our his- 
tory than diligence in arranging the statements already pub- 
lished. It was necessary that the historian should have access 
to our written records, and be able to verify or correct the 
assertions made by his predecessors. He began to relent 
somewhat, and to consider the reasons pressed upon him by 
his friends, why he was the proper person to give the public 
a true and impartial history. In 1728 he determined to draw 
up a " short Account of the most remarkable Transactions and 
Events, in the form of a meer Chronology " ; which he sup- 
posed " would not take above Six or Eight Sheets, intending 
to write no more than a Line or two upon every Article." In 
pursuance of this plan, he issued a Circular, and while the 
replies were arriving from the " Ministers throughout this 
Country," he engaged in the Introduction. This labor occu- 
pied him for months, and when finished, he tells us, he " found 
so great a Number of Historical Manuscripts, both old and new, 
containing all sorts of Records both Publick and Private, Re- 
ligious, Civil and Military, that our Printed Histories are but 
a small part in Comparison with them, and made me still more 
ready to yield to the Sollicitations of Others, to enlarge my 
Design, and give the Publick an Abridgement of them. For 
I considered that as several ancient Records of Towns and 
Churches have been unhappily burnt, and some lost otherwise ; 
If I did not now in this Way preserve the substance of these 
Historical Memoirs, it would be daily in Danger of perishing, 
beyond Recovery." The list of manuscript authorities to 
which he refers is indeed extensive and most valuable, and 
though several of them have since been printed, their publica- 
tion does not detract from the worth of his labors in arranging 
them, or alter our appreciation of his honesty and exactness 
in transcribing them. If we add to the work to be performed 
the necessity of examining the numerous letters and papers 
collected by him, and the chronological letters and registers 
sent to him by the various New England clergymen, we shall 
no longer wonder at the small number of theological tracts 
produced by him, but we shall feel surprised at the possibility 
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of his paying any attention at all to his clerical duties. In 
fact, without the strong impulse of a pious trust imposed upon 
him, he could hardly have written his history in the time he 
occupied upon it. 

At length the first volume appeared, preceded by a long 
array of subscribers, whose names probably include the greater 
proportion of the earnest students of the day, and dedicated 
to the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and House of 
Representatives. This Dedication is dated November 24, 1736, 
and on the 12th of the following January the following curious 
and interesting scene was enacted at the Province House : — 

" The House being informed that the Reverend Mr. Thomas Prince 
was at the Door and desired admittance, Ordered, That Mr. Prince be 
admitted into the House, and coming up to the Table, he addressed 
himself to Mr. Speaker and the House in the following manner, viz : 

"'Mr. Speaker, I most humbly present to your Honour and this 
Honourable House, the first Volume of my Chronological History of 
New England, which at no small Expense and Pains I have composed 
and published for the Instruction and good of my Country.' 

"And then he made a Compliment of one of the Books to Mr. 
Speaker by presenting it to him, and another he presented to, and for 
the use of, the Members of the House of Representatives, and laid it 
on the Table, and then withdrew." 

We may find the key to this solicitude for a public recog- 
nition of the value of his labors, in his Dedication, where he 
says : — 

" It would be too high a Presumption in me, as well as too intruding 
on your more important Cares, to supplicate a Publick Examination or 
Correction of this Composure. But if it were as worthy as the Rev- 
erend and Learned Mr. Hubbard's Narrative of the Indian War ; — 
for the Perusing and Approving which, three honourable Magistrates 
were deputed by the Governour and Council of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony in 1677, — One of whom was a Major-General, and the other two 
after, Governors ; — Upon rectifying every Error, such a Publick Ap- 
probation would Consign it as a true Report of Facts, to the Regard and 
Credit both of present and future Generations." 

These aspirations were probably never gratified ; but the 
future generations, despite the lack of magisterial approval, 
have joined to praise the doer, and to prize the work. 
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This volume covered 254 pages; but the work was too 
learned or too precise to suit the taste of the public, and the 
second volume, after a languishing life through three Parts, 
perished for want of patronage in 1755. Though the author 
had been so poorly appreciated, he had made very extensive 
preparations to continue his labors, and the cover of the last 
Part bore an Advertisement soliciting information from the 
public to enable him to render his book complete. 

His only publications from 1737 to 1743 were a Sermon on 
the Death of Mr. Nathaniel Williams, and Prefaces to several 
works of other authors. Yet during this time events hap- 
pened calculated to fill a mind like his with the most lively 
pleasure. His only son, Thomas, a youth of a most endearing 
character, had attained a high position in College, had deliv- 
ered the Salutatory Oration in 1740, and the Valedictory 
in 1743, on taking his second degree. In 1743 the younger 
Prince commenced the publication of the " Christian His- 
tory," which he carried on for two years, and in which he was 
much assisted by his father. This brief pleasure, however, 
was soon to disappear. In 1743 Prince had to lament the 
death of an infant daughter, Grace ; and in May, his oldest 
daughter, Deborah, was seized by a fever, which terminated 
her life in a month. His Sermon on the occasion breathes 
throughout the spirit which we are apt to associate with a 
Puritan minister. More anxious to display the glory of his 
Master than to avow his own grief, he dwells upon her religious 
experience, the dangers to which her life had previously been 
exposed, — when a child from a fever, and again in 1739, when 
she fell with him from a boat as he was about going on board 
a vessel bound to her Uncle Denny's at Arrowsick, — the bless- 
ing which she had been spared to become to him ; and yet 
through the whole runs a vein of personal grief, which makes 
us aware of the depth of paternal feeling so carefully cov- 
ered by his sense of pastoral duty. 

In 1745 he delivered a Discourse on the Taking of Louis- 
burg, the first words of which we may quote as a fair exponent 
of the public feeling : " This is the Lord's Doing ! It is mar- 
vellous in our eyes." Losing sight of his own late grief, he 
raises a song of praise for the great deliverance the Colony 
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had experienced, and in presenting a vivid sketch of the mag- 
nificent preparations made by the French, the doubt and fear 
with which New England had seen the flower of her yeomanry 
depart on their almost hopeless expedition, and the electric 
throb of joy which flew along the seaboard when the news of 
their success arrived, he takes the opportunity to ascribe the 
whole glory to his God. Nothing can more clearly show the 
entire change of feeling which we have suffered, than the want 
of a response which this Sermon would now experience. In 
proof of his zealous loyalty, let us quote from his next Sermon, 
printed in 1746, on the victory of Culloden. 

" But as the Most High has lately given us such a Great Deliver- 
ance in the happy Victory over the Pretender's Party in the North of 
Scotland, and we are especially called this Day to adore and Praise 
our Divine Deliverer therefor with the liveliest Thankfulness and Admi- 
ration ; it seems highly proper to consider it as follows." 

Again, in the same year he was called on to celebrate the 
remarkable Salvations New England had seen ; but he also 
witnessed the death of one of his dearest friends, the Honor- 
able Thomas Cushing, whose loss he felt bitterly. His next 
effort was but to chronicle a further inroad on his happiness, in 
the death of his parishioner, Mrs. Stoddard, and again to an- 
nounce that his fondest hopes of earthly happiness had been 
blasted by the untimely decease of his dear and only son, who 
died on the 1st of October, 1748, after an illness of some three 
months. In a letter to Mr. Erskine, he writes : — 

" The loss to me is, as to temporals, irreparable. For these four 
years, he was grown so knowing and judicious, that he has been my 
principal guide and counsellor. In all kinds of difficult cases, none 
could give me better advice. And, in the management of my temporal 
affairs, I have no creature to help me, having only a wife, and two 
daughters left." 

Again his pen seems to have been but sparingly employed, 
and again in 1752 was the happy domestic circle invaded. 
His second daughter, Mercy, died on the 18th of May. We 
might well expect that these repeated afflictions would have 
destroyed his desire for reputation, and his eagerness for 
knowledge, and have led him to devote his remaining space 
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entirely to the spiritual welfare of his people. Yet in 1755 the 
number of his theological publications was increased by two 
Sermons on the Great Earthquake of that year, the latter 
containing an historical sketch of the preceding ten or eleven 
occasions on which a shock had been felt here. This Sermon 
has an Appendix relating to Franklin's discoveries in electri- 
city. As the subject of lightning-rods has attracted much 
attention lately, perhaps the following extract from this Ap- 
pendix will be acceptable. 

" P. S. The more Points of Iron are erected round the Earth, to 
draw the Electrical Substance out of the Air ; the more the Earth 
must needs be charged with it. And therefore it seems worthy of Con- 
sideration, Whether any Part of the Earth being fuller of this terrible 
Substance, may not be more exposed to more shocking Earthquakes. 
In Boston are more erected than any where else in New-England ; and 
Boston seems to be more dreadfully shaken." 

Yet this now apparent crudity of speculation was not incon- 
sistent with an ardent study of the wonders of nature. 

In 1756 he delivered Funeral Sermons on the Hon. Josiah 
Willard, and Mr. Edward Bromfield ; and this latter name re- 
minds us that an intimate friend of Prince was Mr. Edward 
Bromfield, Jr., whose Eulogy he wrote in 1746, describing him 
as a young man very ingenious in mechanical contrivances, and 
observant of the works of nature. He proceeds to relate their 
joint experiments and researches, which must convince us that, 
if Prince could not master the difficulties of scientific investi- 
gation, he could applaud the results, and sympathize with the 
observer. 

The last year of his life, 1758, shows him still anxious to 
aid his people, still desirous to increase their devotional spirit. 
Though for the whcle year his health was declining, he com- 
pleted a revisal of the New England Version of the Psalms in 
Metre, and lived long enough to know that it was adopted by 
his own church, on the 9th of October, and that the 29th was 
appointed as the day for its introduction. But when that Sun- 
day came, the voice of the preacher, the venerable Dr. Sewall, 
was raised only to call upon the flock to unite with him in be- 
wailing the death of their beloved pastor. 

A more fitting climax can hardly be conceived for a life like 
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his. For forty years he had led their devotions, had encour- 
aged them in their troubles, had rejoiced in their prosperity. 
To his people he had turned for sympathy in his afflictions, 
and had responded in his turn to every cry of distress they 
uttered. And now when he was summoned, his last task had 
been to teach them the words of hope, faith, and resignation, 
with which they should respond to the tidings of his death. 

One hundred years have passed since the day of his death, 
and we who have attempted to testify our gratitude for his 
labors may well pause a moment to consider the lesson of 
his life, and to inquire if we may not draw some instruction 
from it. 

We may easily divide his productions into two classes, the 
religious and the historical. As to the former, we see in them 
a phase of our religious progress which on another occasion 
we might investigate. The early distinctive opinions of our 
New England Puritans had in a great measure disappeared 
before Prince died, and we can trace the change in some degree 
in his writings. At the time he assumed the pastoral charge 
here, we had no longer an overshadowing theocracy, and the 
feeling was no longer prevalent which responded to Increase 
Mather, when, on hearing of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, he proclaimed from the pulpit, that similar events 
might yet take place in New England, and that some of those 
who spoke that day might yet burn at the stake. The fright- 
ful nightmare of the personal interposition of Satan, the fear- 
ful delusion of witchcraft, had passed away, and from its fall 
had sprung up a feeling on the part of the freemen somewhat 
inimical to the pretensions of the clergy, and a corresponding 
perception among the ministers that they must rule the hearts, 
and not the heads, of their hearers. Cotton Mather had be- 
come almost a stranger in his native town, and a purer taste 
kept guard on the expressions which were uttered in the pul- 
pit. We see in Prince's sermons frequent appeals to the sym- 
pathies and affections of his audience, and we feel that the 
mild touch of kindness and encouragement had superseded 
the blows of harsh fanaticism. 

But we must confine our attention to Prince the historian, 
if we would present him in his most advantageous position. 
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We have already seen that he long pursued the practice of 
gleaning information, in the hope that some one would profit 
by it. We can also see that he was always solicitous to record 
permanently such facts as would be of interest to others. 
Thus his funeral sermons and his jubilant thanksgivings 
abound in historical matters, while the pages of the journals 
of his day bear many marks of his care. His books were 
carefully annotated, and we trust that an examination of them 
will furnish us with much new material. Not only did he 
collect information, but his will shows his strong desire that 
posterity should reap the benefit of it. He says : — 

" Whereas I have been many years collecting a number of Books, 
Pamphlets, Maps, Papers in Print and Manuscript, either published in 
New England, or pertaining to its History and Publick Affairs, to 
which collection I have given the Name of the New England Library, 
and have deposited it in the Steeple Chamber of the Old South Church, 
and as I made the Collection from a public View, and desire that the 
memory of many important Transactions might be preserved which oth- 
erwise [would] be lost, — I hereby bequeath all the said Collection to 
the said Old South Church forever." 

One hundred years have passed away, and the memory of 
Prince's loyalty is as faint as the impress which his theology 
has made upon our religious institutions ; but his devotion to 
the cause of historical study is now felt and appreciated as it 
was not in his lifetime. He would stand amazed, could he 
revisit us, at the sight of a Boston which cares not for the 
Protestant Succession, and which has almost forgotten the 
Cambridge and the Saybrook Platforms. But, let us add, he 
would find here as warm a feeling of reverence and gratitude 
for the Puritans of 1650, as ever inspired him a century ago. 
He would marvel ai; the great triumphs of inventive genius ; 
but we believe that lie would feel reinvigorated at the sight of 
the historical societies which spread like a net-work all over 
the country. He would delight to find New England history 
no longer a desolate field, but everywhere diligently cultivated, 
and everywhere yielding a rich product. And we, if we can- 
not thus gratify our eyes with a view of the pleasure we can 
so easily imagine, can at least do our utmost to earn the praise 
of those who are to come after its, and to profit by our labors. 



